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All the Recent Important Discoveries 
In Chemistry and Physics 


McPHERSON AND HENDERSON’S 
Chemistry and Its Uses g 


( ype 
Nearly Ready ad 


A new chemistry that is up to the minute in every 


detail and gives the latest developments in such subjects 
as radium and nitrogen fixation. It trains the pupil to 
think in terms of chemical laws and facts and encourages 
him in the solution of new problems. The amazing chemi- 
cal advances incident to the World War are adequately 
described. Practical application in the arts and industries 
as well as in everyday life is stressed. 
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Practical Physics a 
the 
This standard text in physics is used in over 4,700 as | 
schools throughout the country. Interesting discussions of mits 3 
the automobile, the airplane, the submarine, help the pupil cult 
to realize the practical connection of physics with the every- sol 
day world about him. I 
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These books emphasize basic principles by applying them to every- of 


day life. They are profusely illustrated with cuts and diagrams and 
written in a simple, clear, concise style. They give the pupil the essen- ii 
tials in a way that arouses and maintains his enthusiasm. MII 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By PRESIDENT H. W. CHASE 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


HE UNIVERSITY of North Carolina be- 


gan its official life in 1789, when the legisla- 
ture granted the charter authorized in the 


Constitution of 1776, and its doors were formally 
opened on the fifteenth of January, 1795, with Dr. 
David Ker, Presiding Professor and Faculty—com- 
plete in one person. On February twelfth of the same 
year Hinton James, a weary pedestrian from Wil- 
mington, was admitted, and for two weeks constituted 
the student body. Such were the modest beginnings 
of the University of North Carolina, conceived in 
the minds of the framers of the constitution, author- 
ized by and named for the state, and established 
through the bounty and generosity of a few benevolent 
men. For nearly a hundred years, the University’s 
support came from student fees and private benefac- 
tions, laving a host of warm friends and rich tradi- 
tions. Proud of these, cherishing the memory of 
her founders and patrons, ever conscious of the past, 
but mindful only of the present and future, the Uni- 
versity strives for a fuller and improved service to 
the people of the state and nation. Its interests are 
as broad as the life of the state, and the scope of 
its activities is determined by its interpretation of the 
cultural and practical needs of the state in the field 
of education. 

The College of Liberal Arts is designed to give 
a student broad training in general fields of study, 
and to provide an opportunity for the investigation 
of many fields of knowledge. The School of Ap- 
plied Science offers technical training in chemistry, 
electrical, civil and highway engineering, and geology. 
All courses are founded on the broad basis of the 
cultural and utilitarian need of the student, and are 
thorough and practical. The School of Commerce is 
an expression of the University’s desire to serve the 
business life of the state, and it endeavors to give a 
broad and practical training to men who intend to 
engage in some phase of industrial or commercial 
activity. The Graduate School finds its province in 
the training of students who plan to become teachers 
and investigators in special fields of learning, in the 
fostering of research, and affords an opportunity for 
intensive study. It provides courses leading to the 


masters’ and doctors’ degrees in various fields. The 
Schools of Education, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, and 
Public Welfare are equipped to give professional 
training in their subjects. The laboratories, libraries, 
and professional equipment of these schools are un- 
surpassed in the South, and, in addition to adequate 
professional libraries, a general library of more than 
a hundred thousand volumes affords unlimited data 
on a wide range of subjects. 

In order to give adequate training in a professonal 
study, it is essential thata student should have a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
the subject, and it is important that he should have 
a broad background in related subjects. To ensure 
this result, all professional curricula at the University 
are planned by interdepartmental boards, and all es- 
sential and related courses are scheduled in such a 
way that the student obtains suitable combinations 
with the least possible loss of time, and in the most 
convenient and helpful order. Through such interde- 
partmental codperation, the University is able to give 
organized and balanced courses, to cover a larger field, 
to stimulate greater interest in a technical subject, and 
to provide a more liberal education in professional 
study. This is illustrative of the University’s concept 
of its duty as a state institution ; it conceives of its mis- 
sion as being much larger than the training of teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, professional and non-professional 
men, as such. To give adequate training in a specific 
subject is to accomplish a big task, but no institution 
can be satisfied with that alone. A man must be more 
than a professional or a business man; he must be a 
part of the community in which he lives. To promote 
high standards in one’s trade is only a part of the duty 
of a good citizen; he must hold the public business 
to be, in a measure, his own. His interests and train- 
ing should be broad enough and full enough to equip 
him for an active part in the life of his community, 
whether country-side or metropolis. In short, to be 
interested in living up to and promoting the highest 
standards of citizenship should be the aim and first 
nature of a college man. His passion for a clean and 
open deal in all matters should leave few havens for 
shady transactions; and his earnestness for higher 
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levels of civic life will find expression in a better com- 
munity and a nobler commonwealth. 

How best to teach or instil this above-the-curricula 
part of an education is one of the tasks before all 
colleges today, and to which the University is giving 
much attention. If it were wholly a matter of texts or 
courses, its solution would be simpler; but it is far 
more than that. It deals with the never constant 


THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


By PRESIDENT J. I. FOUST 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HE NORTH CAROLINA College for Women 
was established by the General Assembly of 
the 1891, under the name of The 
Normal and Industrial School. Some years later when 
the standard of the work had been materially raised the 
name was changed to The State Normal and Indus- 
trial College. The General Assembly of 1919 again 


state in 


changed the name of the institution to The North 
Carolina College for Women. 

When the college opened in 1892 there were only 
two buildings, the present administration building 
and a large dormitory on the location now occupied 
by the McIver Building. This large dormitory was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1904. The equipment of the college 
has gradually increased until there are now more than 
thirty modern, well-equipped buildings used for class 
rooms, laboratories, dormitories, etc. The buildings 
erected since 1917 are fireproof in construction. There 
are now in course of erection at the college three 
fireproof dormitories that will accommodate nearly 


problem of organizing a young character. The Uni- 
versity confidently believes that the most hopeful and 
effective agency for this purpose lies in the mode of 
government of the college community. In its judg- 
ment, and it is not one just arrived at, but one 
founded on a long and successful experience, the 
only method that gives promise of success is one based 
on an atmosphere of large and responsible freedom. 


four hundred students, a domestic science cottage 
which will be used for practice purposes by this depart- 
ment, and the west wing of Mclver Building. During 
the latter part of this month the Board of Directors 
will meet for the purpose of letting the contract for 
the enlargement of the library. The plans for the 
enlargement of this building will increase its capacity 
about three-fold. 

During the first year, 1892-93, there were enrolled 
at the college 223 students. The enrollment has in- 
creased from year to year until there are at the present 
time enrolled nearly 1,000 students. Including the J 
summer session there will be taught at the college § 
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during this year nearly 2,000 people. es 
The institution was established in 1891 as a normal Mean 
training school. At that time the state had made no f@,\.. . 
permanent provision for the training of its teachers, Myti} ; 
and the establishment of this college was the first effort May § 
along this line. Since the establishment of the My) o; 
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llege Women have greatly inceased and enlarged, and advanced work in any of the universities and colleges of 


Wie institution has tried to keep pace with \the the country without embarrassment as to their standing. 
Memands of the young women of the state. We There has always been at the institution a fine spirit 
le nO Mave gradually increased our entrance requirements of democracy and of service, which has made the col- 
hers, HBntil no student is able to enter now who offers less lege a source of inspiration and help to all of the : 
effort han fifteen units of high school work. The curricu- people of North Carolina. The opportunities will con- 
the @im of the college has also been broadened in scope tinue to be broadened to meet as far as possible every 
young WBntil there is now offered the same opportunities that demand that the new era of the world will impose upon 
re found at any first-class college. At the last meet- our women citizens. It is the ambition of the author- 
ig of the Association of Secondary Schools and Col- _ ities of the college to make the institution represent the 
‘ges of the Southern States, this college was admitted _ finest and best things in the lives of the women of our 
) membership. This will enable graduates to pursue commonwealth. 
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WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


T A MEETING at Reeves’ Chapel church, lege in 1838. Down to the present day it has been 
Chatham County, in 1832, the North Carolina in close relation to the Baptist State Convention, which 
saptist State Convention, itself only two years created it. It is, nevertheless, a public institution in 

d, resolved to purchase a farm and establish “a Bap- the service of the state. It is a part of the educational 

t literary institution in this state on the manual apparatus of the state available for the training of 

bor principle.” On the 3rd of February, 1834, the the children of the state. The state protects, it 

fant enterprise was begun under the name of the exempts its property from taxation, and recognizes its 
ake Forest Institute. It became Wake Forest Col- degrees in the certification of teachers. The College, 
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on its part, without cost to the state, gladly takes up 
its share of the general burden. 

When the of the institution was 
celebrated in 1884, the pitiful remnant of its endow- 
ment saved from the wreck of the Civil War had 
been brought up to $100,000. It had sent out 234 
graduates, of whom 74 were ministers, 65 teachers 
(18 of them college professors), 35 lawyers, 19 physi- 
cians, and 25 farmers. In twenty years more the 
number of graduates had swelled to 845. Among them 
were 50 editors of important journals, 105 college pro- 
fessors, and 25 college presidents. Nineteen more 
years of expansion in resources and equipment bring 
an honorable and useful history to the present moment. 

The annual budget is now $150,000. The last report 
of the treasurer showed property holdings beyond one 
million dollars, the face value of the endowment being 


semi-centennial 


$697,477 (its income-producing value is much more 
than that figure), the plant being valued at $320,000. 
There are more than 25,000 volumes in the library. 
The faculty numbers 30 men of professional rank. 
The student body of last session was 577. It will be 
The last graduating class (1921) 
was 101 strong and brought the total number of grad- 
uates up to 2,183. The total number of students who 
have studied at Wake Forest is about 10,000. These 
men have passed into the life of North Carolina to 
enrich every phase of it, public and private. A large 
number of them have been ministers, and no group 
of trained leaders of the people have a more profound 
and beneficent influence for good citizenship. And 
among these Wake Forest men there are scientists and 
scholars whose names are known around the world. 
More than 800 lawyers have prepared themselves here 
for that influential profession, and not a few of these 
must be counted in any list of the outstanding lawyers 
of the state. A half dozen have adorned the judicial 
bench of the state; three have shared responsibilities 
in the U. S. department of justice. And there are 
Governor Kitchin and Governor Bickett, both names 
of distinction in the annals of the country at large. 
One of the senators representing the state at Wash- 
ington was three years at Wake Forest. Two mem- 
bers of the house are Wake Foresters, one for a 


larger this session. 


number of years the redoubtable and invincible leader 
of that body. Close upon the lawyers follow the 
teachers. Five of them are presidents of denomina- 
tional colleges in North Carolina, three of state insti- 
tutions. There are 18 superintendents of graded 
schools, 12 principals of secondary schools, 26 at the 
head of accredited high schools, and i8 county superin- 
tendents. To this list of servants of the public life 
must be added about 150 physicians whose first two 
years of professional training were passed here since 
the organization of the department of medicine in 1902. 
The business life of the state, likewise, has been 


quickened by the activities and careers of men who J 


were trained at Wake Forest. 

A notable feature of this institution is the rather 
unique organization of the courses leading to its degree 
of B.A. The first two years of work are prescribed 
and are practically the same for ali students, the sub- 
jects covered being of universal human interest. The 
last two years are occupied with elective courses, but 
these courses do not stand in a long list from which a 
man may choose indiscriminately. They are organized 
into groups each of which is determined in its content 
by the demands of one of the chief callings which col- 
lege men pursue. The student chooses his group 
according to his chosen profession, and his last two 
years in college advance him in preparation for that 
profession. The practical result is that an unusually 
large percentage of entering students remain to grad- 
uate. 


Wake Forest has sought to embody and promote 


the democratic ideal. Accordingly, its influence has 
been thrown at every turn to the development of the 
public school system. The man who first gave respect- 
ability to that system and laid it on the hearts of the 
people was a Wake Forest man, eight years superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the late John C. Scar- 
borough. Dr. C. E. Taylor, president from 1884 to 


1905, exercised a wide and abiding influence in the 


same interest. And Dr. T. H. Pritchard, president 


from 1879 to 1882, perhaps more than any other citizen 


of the state made us restive under the domination of § 


foreign manufactures and awoke us to the need of 
technical training. 
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MEREDITH COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT CHARLES E. BREWER 
Raleigh, N.C. 


EREDITH COLLEGE was given its charter 

by the legislature of North Carolina in 1891 

but it was not till September 27, 1899, that 
the institution was opened under the name of the 
Baptist Female University, later changed and called 
Baptist University for Women. A few years later 
still the name was changed and called Meredith Col- 
lege after Rev. Thomas Meredith, for many years one 
of the noted leaders of the Baptist State Convention 
in North Carclina. The name is especially appropriate 
since Thomas Meredith in the early days of the con- 
vention was heartily in favor of the establishment of 
an institution for young women. 


The aim of the founders of Meredith College was 
to provide an institution of high grade for the training 
of young women. It was thought that young women 
were entitled to the same grade of instruction that 
their brothers were able to secure. This aim has 
never been lost, and down to the present time the ideal 
for Meredith College is to do college work of standard 
grade. 

The location of Meredith College in Raleigh has 
many advantages. Raleigh is noted for its healthy 
climate, for its supply of excellent water, and for per- 
fect drainage. The environment is conducive to the 
best sort of, work as is shown by the fact that so many 


JILDING 


Hau East BuiLpiInc 


MEREDITH COLLEGE 


The 


educational institutions are located in the city. 
culture of the town is well known and there are many 
alvantages coming to students of Meredith from the 


city itself. Meredith is located near the two libraries 
of the city, is within one block of the state capitol, 
making it possible for students to witness the meetings 
of the state legislature and hear the many distin- 
guished speakers and artists that come to the city 
auditorium. 

Meredith College has three large buildings and six 
cottages which provide living rooms, class rooms, lab- 
oratories, and other equipment needed for such an in- 


stitution. Laboratories in science are adequate for the 
courses that are provided. Its library has passed the 
ten thousand mark and it receives all of the principal 
magazines in its reading room. Besides these, daily 
and weekly papers are received in large numbers. 
The religious life of the College is worthy of note. 
Work along this line is conducted through the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, the Young Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and several Baptist Young People’s Unions. 
Keen interest is manifested not only in the theoretical 
study of the Bible and missions, but in the practical 
application of these principles in the many enterprises 
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in the churches and institutions needing any assistance 
of that sort. 

Fifteen standard units for entrance are required and 
beginning with the session next fall, no entrance con- 
ditions will be allowed. Standard college work for 
four years is required for graduation with the A.B. 
Diplomas in music and art are also 
granted after four years of work in those subjects. 
No post-graduate work is undertaken. This year there 
are four hundred and thirty-six students and forty- 
seven in the faculty. 

A system of student government prevails in the Col- 
lege, the basis of which is a set of regulations sub- 
mitted by the faculty and adopted by the students. 
The executive committee of the Student Government 
Association has general oversight of order and deport- 
ment among the students. An advisory committee 
from the faculty, however, assists the students in the 
solving of difficult problems. The restrictions imposed 
by this system of government are believed to be only 
those which will tend to bring about a normal, whole- 
some student life. 

The endowment has now passed the three hundred 
thousand dollar mark. In addition to the income 
from the endowment, the denomination gives fifteen 


or B.S. degree. 


thousand dollars a year for current expenses and there 


is a fund of five thousand dollars for current expenses | 


received from other sources. 

The ground on which Meredith College is situated 
is so limited that at the meeting of the trustees last 
May.it was voted to remove the institution to some 
site near Raleigh and build anew. The purpose of the 
trustees is to secure not less than one hundred acres 
of land to have room, not only for the future growth 
of the institution, but for recreation for the students 
and faculty. 

It is a matter of general observation that the demand 
for college education is ever increasing and it will 
require the best efforts of all our institutions to pro- 
vide for those who are seeking that sort of training. 
Meredith College is going to make every effort to 
meet its responsibility in this connection. A definite 
ground to be covered has been selected and we are 
proposing to adhere closely to such limits. The desire 
is to give the best sort of cultural training and lay a 
foundation that can be built upon easily and securely. 
For this reason we are not undertaking to carry on so 
many lines of work as to draw from the efficiency 
with which the work ought to be done. We are doing 
intensive work, covering our courses thoroughly. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENGINEERING 


The State ’s Great Technical Institution 


By DR. W. C. RIDDICK, President 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


Agriculture and Engineering is of such recent 
establishment that its entire history may almost 
The idea of the institu- 


’ VHE NORTH CAROLINA State College of 


be classed as current events. 


STATE COLLEGE R. ©. T. C. 


tion seems to have been first conceived in the minds of 
a few young men in Raleigh, members of what was 
known as the Watauga Club. While older men were 
yet dreaming dreams of our state as it existed before 
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the Civil War, these young men began to see visions 
of a new state adapting itself to the new conditions by 
educating and training its young men for work in the 
development of its unparalled resources—a state in 
which agriculture, which had gone steadily backward 
since the war, would again become supreme, a state 
filled with cotton factories and other manufacturing 
enterprises, which would change her raw material into 
finished products while giving employment to thous- 
ands of happy, intelligent and contented citizens. A 
state whose enormous water power would be developed 
to drive the machinery of those factories and whose 
systems of railroads would greatly enlarge and 
improve. 

Thinking people, when the matter was brought to 
their attention caught the inspiration and begun to ask: 
“If some are educated for the law, the school-room, 
medicine, and the ministry, why should not others be 
educated for the farm, factory, shop and laboratory, 
and other productive occupations ?” 

There could be only one answer to this question, and 
that answer was given by the Legislature of 1887 when 
it established an industrial college, “the leading object 
of which would be without excluding other scientific 
and classical subjects, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture, engineering, and 
manufacturing in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and profession of life.” 

Such is the charter of the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering. It may well 
be called the magna charta of the state’s agricultural 
and industrial freedom. 

In October, 1889, State College opened its doors for 
the reception of students. Seventy-two students ma- 
triculated during the first year. When the College 
began work there were eight teachers, including the 
president, Dr. Alexander J. Holladay. There was one 
building, the old administration building, now known 
as Holladay Hall, 170 feet by 60 feet in size, part one 
story and basement, part three stories with basement. 
The College owned about sixty acres of land. 

At the present time, North Carolina has invested 
in the College plant approximately $2,000,000, this 
amount being represented in the 32 modern buildings, 
(two others are now under construction at a cost of 
$300,000), 486 acres of land, and in laboratory, shop 
and scientific equipment. Another half million dollars 
will be expended this year in permanent improvements. 
During this year 1,140 students have been registered 
and the faculty numbers 107. 

In the 32 years of its history the College has grad- 


uated 1,250 students, more than half of whom have 
settled in North Carolina where they are contributing 
very materially to the industrial life and development 
of the state. In addition to the graduates, over 7,000 
men have come under its influence for varying periods 
of time. 

The College does not confine its work to resident 
students. Through its experiment station, which is 
continually collecting and disseminating valuable in- 
formation to the farmers of the state; through its 
extension service, which does not merely teach but 
demonstrates, through its farmers’ and farm wo- 
men’s conventions, its boys’ and girls’ clubs, correspon- 
dence courses, and lectures by its faculty—through 
all these agencies and many others, the college is 
striving to reach and help every citizen of the state 
in whom there is a spark of ambition to learn. 

The establishment of a summer school for teach- 
ers, in which courses for college entrance and college 
credit are also given, makes the college an all-the-year 
enterprise, busy throughout practically the whole 
twelve months of the year. 

The college is an institution where young men of 
character, energy, and ambition may fit themselves 
for useful and honorable work in many lines of in- 
dustry in which education, training and skill are requi- 
sites to success. It is intended to train farmers, mechan- 
ics, engineers, architects, draftsmen, machinists, elec- 
tricians, miners, metallurgists, chemists, dyers, mill 
workers, manufacturers, stock raisers, fruit growers, 
truckers, and dairymen, by giving them not only a lib- 
eral but also a special education, with such manual and 
technical training as will qualify them for their future 
work. Fifteen units of credit are required for uncon- 
ditioned admission to any of the four year courses. 

The College has not failed to encourage interest in 
various worth-while student activities looking towards 
a well-rounded college life. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is a voluntary organization among 
the students for the purpose of centralizing and direct- 
ing the moral and religious life of the student body. 
The work is under the direction of a General Secre- 
tary, who is employed to give his entire time to the 
work. The Y. M. C. A. occupies its own building, 
which was erected in 1913 at a cost of $41,000. This 
building is conveniently located and is the center of 
campus life. 

It is the aim of the College to encourage general 
participation in athletic sports by: the students. In 
order to promote interest, College teams are allowed 
to play a limited number of games with the teams 
of other colleges, while all students are allowed and 
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encouraged to take part in intra-mural games. The 
athletic association employs a director who devotes 
all of his time to the interests of the association. 
Under his direction and the direction of his assistants, 
practice is promoted in football, baseball, basketball, 
track, and various forms of mass athletics. 

Such college organizations are encouraged as tend 
to form good character, to develop manly vigor, and 
to promote literary, scientific, and technical research 


TRINITY IN THE SERVICE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


and training. In each department of the College, the 
students have organized a scientific society which 
meets at stated intervals to discuss and study recent 
developments in their particular field. Several of these 
societies are affiliated with national organizations. The 
two literary societies afford excellent opportunities 
for practice in declamation, debate, composition, and 
parliamentary law, as well as opportunities for social 
pleasure and recreation. 


By PRESIDENT WM. P. FEW 


HAVE WRITTEN this article in the thought 
that teachers who read the Journal might be 
interested in a brief recital of the service of 
Trinity College to teaching and public education. 

It has been commonly believed that institutions of 
higher education in North Carolina arose out of the 
aristocratic or the ecclesiastical conception of edu- 
cation. Mr. Walter H. Page in “The Forgotten Man,” 
has pointed out that the “first conception of education 
(in North Carolina) was the aristocratic conception, 
and the first system of teaching was controlled by 
those who held political power. It did not touch the 
I doubt not that this is a fair statement 
of fact concerning the founding of the state universi- 
ties in this and most of the older Southern States. The 
statement is incidentally borne out by a question asked 


masses.” 


by Braxton Craven of Governor Swain in a letter in 
which he wrote in 1852 concerning the establishment 
of Normal, later Trinity, College: “Can Normal Col- 
lege be made a state institution, standing in the same 
relation to teaching and general education that Chapel 
Hill occupies in relation to polite literature and state- 
manship ?” 

Mr. Page holds to the commonly accepted theory as 
to the second controlling idea in the rise of North 
Carolina colleges. “Later,” he says, “than the aristo- 
cratic system of education and overlapping it came the 
ecclesiastical system. At first they (the denomina- 
tional colleges) were established for the education of 
preachers, but they broadened their field of labor and 
But neither of 
these conceptions accounts for the origin of Trinity 


” 


became schools of general culture. 


College. “Teaching and general education,” according 
to Dr. Craven in the letter just quoted, are the main 
ends Trinity College was set from the beginning to 
promote. 

The beginnings of Trinity go back to 1838. It was 
first Union Institute, then Normal College and finally 


Durham, N. C. 


In 1838 Union Institute was estab- 
lished in Randolph County. The public school system 
of North Carolina was inaugurated in 1840, and the 
need of institutions for the training of teachers was 
felt immediately. In 1848 teacher-training courses were 
added to the academy. 


Trinity College. 


In 1851 a new charter was 
secured, and the academy became, and remained until 
1859, Normal College. In 1852 the institution was 
authorized to confer degrees and license teachers of 
public schools. The state loaned Normal College ten 
thousand dollars with which to erect a suitable build- 
ing. The governor was chairman, and the state sup- 
erintendent of public instruction secretary of the 
board of trustees. 

Braxton Craven became principal of Union Insti- 
tute in 1842, and in due course president of Normal 
and then of Trinity College. Dr. E. C. Brooks sums 
up the whole evidence for Braxton Craven’s service 
to public education when he says Dr. Craven’s was 
the only strong voice in the state that was heard in 
that era when public education was having its first 
trial in the South. 

Thus unmistakable as is the position of the College 
during the first era of public education in the state, 
the record in the second period is equally clear. Presi- 
dent Crowell in a notable open letter to the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, in January, 1891, strikes 
the same note: 

“I place at the head of A Program of Progress the 
matter of increasing annually the appropriation for the 
public schools of the state.” 

President Kilgo’s attitude towards public schools 
was made clear in the resolutions which he proposed 
and the North Carolina Conference adopted in 1896: 

“That we regard the free public schools a necessity 
to the state, and we declare ourselves fully in sympa- 
thy with them. These schools are for the people, and 
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should be made efficient. We favor a sufficient tax to 
operate them at least six or eight months in the year, 
and we pledge ourselves to do all in our power to 
develop a public sentiment that will secure this result.” 

The time-honored position of the College was again 
affirmed in the present president’s inaugural address: 

“Trinity College will always throw itself unreserv- 
edly into the doing of the supreme duty of the hour. 
A while ago it was at any cost to break the shackles 
of politics and traditionalism. Today it is to put 
within reach of every child the opportunities of the 
elementary school, the grammar school, and the high 
school.” 

The College thus has a remarkable record in its 
defense of popular education, and its practice has not 
lagged behind its theoretic support. Of the 6.500 
alumni more than 1,000 have been teachers in schools, 
most of them public. Teacher training at Trinity has 
kept pace with the expanding needs of North Caro- 


HISTORICAL 
COLLEGE was founded in 1837 


by the Presbyterians of the two Carolinas. 

Later the Presbyterians of Georgia and Rlorida 
accepted it as their college and now, with the Presby- 
terians of North Carolina, control it. At the present 
time it has an enrollment of 500 students, to which 
number it limits its student body, 475 of whom are 
applicants for a degree. The college does only under- 
graduate academic work. It has no_ professional 
schools nor preparatory department. 


LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT 

Davidson is located twenty-two miles north of Char- 
lotte, N. C., in the center of a region rapidly develop- 
ing as one of the wealthiest agricultural and industrial 
sections of the nation. The equipment of the college 
consists of six dormitories, seven buildings for class 
rooms and assembly halls, three laboratories, a library, 
gymnasium, athletic field and grounds, private heating 
and lighting plant, a water and sewerage system, and 
a laundry. Including the campus, the college owns 
a tract of land embracing seventy-five acres. To in- 
sure the best results the student body is limited at 
present to five hundred, and in the opinion of well 
informed men the institution is well equipped physi- 
cally to take care of this number. The total equip- 


ment of the college is conservatively valued at $700,- 
000.00. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 1837-1921 


By PRESIDENT WILLIAM J. MARTIN 
Davidson, N. C. 


lina schools. With the organization of state high 
schools in 1907 more definite professional training 
became imperative; and Trinity established a depart- 
ment of education, which promptly became influential 
by the teachers it sent into the service and by extension 
work in Durham and neighboring counties and towns. 

The new salary schedule made possible by the 
established amendments of 1918 created a demand for 
increased teacher training, and Trinity opened its sum- 
mer school. The steady growth of that school, in- 
tended primarily for teachers holding the highest cer- 
tificates, is too well known for me to say more than 
this : 

Trinity College, through its department of edu- 
cation and summer school especially, is vitally inter- 
ested now, as in its very origin and through its entire 
history it has been so vitally interested, in the work 
of training teachers and in upholding the hands of 
teachers actively in the service. 


TEACHING STAFF 


There are eighteen full professors in the faculty, 
three associates and two assistant professors. It is 
the policy of the ins tution to have all instruction 
given by men of University training. Of the full pro- 
fessors all have the bachelor’s degree, fourteen the 
master’s, one the degree of Civil Engineering, and ten 
the Doctorate. The Bachelor degrees have been re- 
ceived from schools like Davidson, Hampden-Sidney, 
William and Mary, Yale,, Michigan, Bowdoin, and 
Southwestern University, the master’s and doctor’s 
degrees from such universities as Virginia, Hopkins, 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and Leipsic. Thirty or 
forty students, principally members of the senior class, 
assist as readers and laboratory helpers, but all the 
teaching is done by the twenty-three professors and 
associates. A professor is assigned fifteen hours a 
week of teaching and lecture. 

Every member of the faculty is a member in good 
standing of the church and by the influence of his 
life as well as of his teaching exerts a positive Chris- 
tian influence over his students. 

Davidson’s aim is to train young men under Chris- 
tian influences and send them out to honor God through 
their service to humanity. 


ENROLLMENT 


The present enrollment of the college is 512. Of 
this number 185 are freshmen, 115 sophomores, 89 
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DAVIDSON COLEGE 


juniors, and 84 seniors. Four hundred and seventy- 
five of the students are entered for a degree, 211 for 
the A.B. degree, and 264 for the B.S. Only thirty- 
three of the students registered are classified as special 
students. Fifteen Carnegie units are required for ad- 
mission. Of those there must be three each in English, 
mathematics, and a foreign language. 


CURRICULUM 

All the courses usually given in the modern college 
of liberal arts and sciences are offered. Students are 
required to follow a prescribed course for the first 
two years in such fundamental subjects as English, 
mathematics, languages and general science. During 
their last two years students are allowed to elect their 
courses, but must make their selection according to 
certain groupings. 

Military and physical drill are required of all stu- 
dents during their first two years in college. For this 


work, extending over the two years, credit is given 
for one three-hour year ticket, but this may not be 
substituted for a required course. 

In the last two years these R. O. T. C. courses are 
optional. Full college credit is given for them and 
considerable financial assistance comes from the Gov- 
ernment to those who elect the course. 

ADMISSION GROUPS 

Leading to the corresponding college courses. (Fig- 
ures refer to high school units and express minimum 
requirements. ) 

A.B. I and II: English 3, Mathematics 2% or 3 
Latin 3, History 1, Electives 5% or 5. Total 15. 

B. S. I and II: English 3, Mathematics 214 or 3, 
French, Geman 3, History 1, Electives 5% or 5. 
Total 15. 


*In A.B. I it is desirable to present Greek also in A.B. 11, 


Greek may be substituted for Latin. In B.S. at least two 
units must be presented in one language. 
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EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The College with a Purpose 


By PRESIDENT ROBERT H. WRIGHT 
Greenville, N. C. 


the East Carolina Teachers College under the 

name of East Carolina Teachers Taining 
School. The law creating this institution provides 
that the “college shall be maintained by the state for 
the purpose of giving to young white men and women 
such education and training as shall fit and qualify 
them to teach in the public schools of North Caro- 
lina.” From the beginning this has been the one pur- 
pose and we may say the sole object of the College. 
Every energy is being directed to this one purpose. 
There is constantly in the minds of all those connected 
with the institution the realization of the need in North 
Carolina for well-trained teachers for the public 
schools. They see the 350,000 children in North Caro- 


‘| HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of 1907 created 


work through the high school. This means that the 
Teachers College to fulfill its mission must prepare 
teachers for every grade of public school work includ- 
ing the last four years of the public school course. 
; The State Board of Education in providing its scheme 
for certification gives the A grade certificate to those 
who complete a four year college course of training 
and this of necessity caused the board of trustees 
to make the erstwhile Training School a Teachers 
College. 

\ state teaches college to properly function in a 
state must work in harmony and in conjunction with 
the State Department of Education. The teacher 
training agencies of the state being the source from 


lina growing up to manhood and womanhood, many of 
them being poorly taught or even miss-taught by teach- 
ers who are employed to train North Carolina’s child- 
hood. The state has not provided ample facilities for 
the training of teachers. It is, therefore no fault of 
these untrained teachers that they are not prpared for 
the work. This College is one of the attempts of the 
state to provide the facilities for the training of our 
teachers. Much has been done during the last decade 
to put a trained teacher in each school room in the state 
but there are yet many, many children being taught 
by teachers who are not properly prepared for the 
work. 

By legislative enactment and by judicial decision 
the public schools of North Carolina include all the 


EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


which the State Department gets its trained teachers, 
must work with the State Department of Education, 
for in reality the teacher-training agencies are indi- 
rectly a part and a most vital part of the state’s public 
school system. The success of any educational program | 
is dependent in its final analysis upon the efficiency of 
its teaching force. Anything, therefore, that increases 
the teaching efficiency adds to the efficiency of the pub- 
lic school system. The children of North Carolina de- 
serve and are entitled to as good public school oppor- 
tunities as the children of any other state in the union. 
It is the purpose of this College to see that this oppor- 
tunity is brought to North Carolina’s children. The 
College cannot fulfill its mission unless it is very ma- 
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terially enlarged and this the state should do at its 
earliest possible opportunity. 

As one makes a survey of the school facilities and 
college opportunities in North Carolina, holding in 
mind what private enterprise and religious denomina- 
tions are doing in the field of higher education, also 
what the state is doing, while he may be filled with 
the spirit of pride, yet he must see that in the field of 
teacher-training the state still has much to do. It is 
the purpose of this College to fill the urgent need and 
long felt want in our state for more properly trained 


teachers. The work done by this college is work that 
will be of vital importance to every institution of 
higher learning in the state, for it sends to the public 
schools teachers who will properly lay a foundation 
and who will build securely thereupon that education 
that every boy and every girl in North Carolina must 
have before he can enter college, but more important 
even than this is the training that will be given to the 
thousands who will never go to college, thus raising the 
standard of citizenship of our state. Is this not worthy 
of our past as well as hopeful for our future! 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT RAYMOND BINFORD 
Guilford College, N. C. 


UILFORD COLLEGE, the oldest coéduca- 

tional college in the South, was opened in 1837 

as New Garden Boarding School, with twenty- 
five boys and twenty-five girls enrolled. The courses 
offered were gradually increased, and the scholarship 
of the faculty raised until in 1888 it became a siandard 
college offering four years of college work, and was 
granted the right to confer the bachelor’s degree. Since 
Dr. Capen of the Bureau of Education at Washington 
made a survey of the colleges of North Carolina, Guil- 


ford has been recognized as a Class A College. Al- 
though the institution has maintained a preparatory 
department, this phase of the work has been gradually 
reduced, is now conducted by a separate corps of teach- 
ers, and will probably be discontinued within the next 
two years. 

The College has constantly kept abreast of the rising 
standards of education by the erection from time to 
time of new buildings, the establishment of labora- 
tories for the teaching of chemistry, physics, biology 


COX HALL—GUILFORD COLLEGE 
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and home economics, and by providing for new de- 
partments of instruction. There are now sixteen de- 
partments with able instructors in charge. 

In the matter of coéducation Guilford College has 
not only been a pioneer but also a leader. Several 
other institutions have in recent years opened their 
doors to men and women alike. In the case of Guil- 
ford, however, long experience and well established 
precedents have selected and preserved the most whole- 
some and natural relations between the young men 
and women. An extensive study of the curricula of 
American colleges has also shown that in courses 
offered and in subjects chosen by the students there 
is practically no difference in studies taught in the col- 
leges for men and women, and in the coéducationsl 
institutions. Instead of being a hindrance or an 
embarrassment one to another, boys and girls work- 
ing in the same class room stimulate each other to 
better work, and to finer achievement. 

Guilford College is equipped for about two hundred 


and fifty to three hundred students. We believe that 
three hundred is about as large a number of students 
as can work together as a unit. When the number 
becomes larger than that one person cannot become 
acquainted with each individual and the control must 
be delegated to a number of subordinate men. The 
work must be done with large masses or so greatly 
subdivided that one group cannot be kept in touch 
with the work of other groups. It is usually true that 
a man forms a larger number of close personal ac- 
quaintances in a small college than in a large one. Three 
hundred students make a large enough group, to carry 
on the usual activities of college life, and is not so 
large but that every one may take and is urged to take 
a large part in that life. 

Simplicity of life, high standards of scholarship, 
strong religious and moral influences and wide visions 
of service to the world are some of the ideals Guilford 
has, to a large degee, been able to maintain on its 
beautiful campus and in its well-equipped buildings. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT W. H. FRAZER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


history since 1857, and can be traced with 
almost definite precision to an origin in 1766. 

In 1857 it was taken over by Rev. Robert Burwell 
and his splendid wife Margaret Anne Burwell and 
was given the name of: “The Charlotte Female Insti- 
tute.” Later it became the Presbyterian College for 


Tis INSTITUTION has had a continuous 


Women and was under the able direction of Dr. At- 
kinson for nearly thirty years. 

In 1901 it passed under ecclesiastical control and 
for 11 years Dr. J. R. Bridges, now editor of the 
Presbyterian Standard, was the efficient president. 

In 1912 the college was removed to Myers Park and 
the name was changed to Queens College. Dr. John 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
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L. Caldwell was the president, and under him the 
new buildings were erected and the college started on 
its new career. In 1917 Dr. Caldwell was succeeded 
by Dr. H. C. Evans, of Texas, who remained one year, 
and after his resignation there was an interim without 
a president until 1921 when Dr. W. H. Frazier, the 
present incumbent to the office, began his duties. 
During the interim the financial end of the institution 
was cared for by Mr. Wm. Anderson, of Charlotte, 
N.C. 

The Raison d'etre for Queens College is the giving 
of the very highest form of Christian education to the 
young women of the South who may be attracted to 
the institution. Her motto: “Christian Women for 
Christian Homes” furnishes the inspiration for her 
efforts. 

The administration is in deepest sympathy with the 
great movement for the raising of standards and for 
the doing of real college work by such institutions as 
make pretense to so doing and who bear the name of 
college. There will be put forth every possible effort 
to secure teachers with the proper training and with 
accredited degrees who will be able to turn out a 


product that may well be called a college graduate. 

There is at present a strong effort being put forth 
to increase the library equipment and to fill its- shelves 
with usable books for the different departments of col- 
lege work. The laboratory is receiving special at- 
tention and at the present time quite a material change 
is being inaugurated so as to equip it for the real 
work that is set forth in the courses of study offered. 

With the coming session requirements are to be 
made for the matriculation of students who have 
before them a real objective: viz., the taking of a 
regular college course of study. The rigid standards 
that are being set and adhered to at Queens College 
can but discourage those who are going to college 
merely for the name and for the pastime, but will 
encourage, we are sure, those who have a real purpose 
in view to come here because of the real work that is 
proposed. 

The departments of music and home economics, 
already strong, are being strengthened for the next 
session. The purpose of the management is to have 
not what will pass, but what will commend itself as 
being thorough and worth-while. 


ELON COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT W. A. HARPER 
Elon College, 


perienced that stated. The founders of Elon 
College entertained certain high conceptions 

for the institution they initiated in 1889. 
Their first thought was that it should be truly a 
Christian college. This was also their last thought, 


4% HE IDEALS of a college are more readily ex: 


and every thought in between has been directly in- 
fluenced by these two boundary ideals. 

Here is the way it has bodied itself forth thus far: 
A Christian institution will open its doors to all actual 


or potential Christians. So it must be coéducational, 
This is no new thought today, but in 1889 for North 
Carolina it was educational heresy. 

A Christian institution must minister to the whole 
life. So it will provide for athletics, social life, relig- 
ious nurture, cultural and vocational studies, whole- 
some food, and whatever else may become the human 
life. 

A Christian institution must minister to all Chris- 
tians. And so it must not be sectarian. Every Elon 
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faculty member must be a Christian and by life and 
example support the institutions of religion, but the 
Board of Trustees have never hesitated to employ any 
teacher because he happened to belong to another 
denomination than the one fostering and supporting 
Elon. As a consequence eight denominations now are 
numbered in the faculty. 

As a consequence, too, fifty-two per cent of the stu- 
dent body came from homes of sister denominations. 
Students never care for the denomination of a fellow 
student. They care greatly about his relationship to 
Christ. And so the Christians of Elon are a body of 
sincere brothers and sisters in Christ. Perhaps this 
is why only one person iu thirty-two years has 
been graduated from Elon who was not a Chris- 
tian. 


The standards here are those of similar colleges: 
fifteen units for entrance, sixty-minute recitations, one 
hundred and twenty semester hours for a degree, a 
curriculum of majors and minors in all the schools of 
instruction freely elective. Of course, the Bible is 
taught, as the Word of God and the sufficient rule of 
faith and practice. The department of religious edu- 
cation too offers practical equipment for lives of Chris- 
tian service. Forty per cent of Elon graduates teach. 
Twenty-two per cent enter the ministry. These facts 
would seem to justify the contention of her friends 
that Elon is a character-building institution, where 
high ideals function in altruistic service for church 
and for state. 

For full particulars, address W. A. Harper, Presi- 
dent, Elon College, N. C. 


GREENSBORO COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT SAMUEL B. TURRENTINE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


tered college for women in North Carolina, 
having been chartered in 1838. About one 
thousand students have been graduated and more than 
two thousand names and addresses of the living alum- 


tere COLLEGE is the oldest char- 


nae and former students representing this institution 

have been recorded on the college roster. This college 

has sent forth a steady stream of Christian women 

who are exponents of leadership in the various spheres 
(Continued on Page’67) 


ODELL MEMORIAL—GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Dedication 


To the devoted teachers of youth in the colleges of 
North Carolina—as a slight token of appreciation of 
the high service they are rendering the common- 
wealth— 

To the Alumni and Alumnae in whom these modest 
institutions have kindled the passion for truth and 
goodness and beauty—‘‘lest they forget’’— 

To the high school boys and girls of the state who 
are eagerly looking forward to the day when they 
shall be initiated into the mysteries and pleasures of 
college life—as a word of advice and encouragement 
to press on with the determination that nothing shall 
deter them or cheat them out of the treasures of the 
spirit and of the intellect that are in store for them— 

This number of the JouRNAL is re- 
spectfully dedicated. 


Principles for Accrediting Colleges 


At the meeting of the North Carolina College Con- 
ference which met in Greensboro, March 10th and 
llth, the conference adopted eight principles for ac- 


crediting colleges of A grade. These principles are 
to be applied by the State Department of Education 
in rating the colleges of the state. The adoption of 
these eight principles is the most advanced step ever 
taken by any group of college representatives in North 
Carolina. The principles relate to: (1) requirements 
for admission; (2) requirements for graduation; (3) 
the size of the faculty, its training, its relation to the 
type of curriculum and to the number of students; 
(4) necessary amount of operating expenses ; (5) ma- 
terial equipment ; (6) organization—distinct from pre- 
paratory department; (7) character of curriculum, 
practices regarding the granting of degrees; (8) 
proper inspection of accredited institutions. The 
eight principles are in close accord with those agreed 
upon by the American Council on Education and the 


National Conference Committee on Standards of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools which were formulated 
at a meeting held in Washington last May. The 
eight principles adopted at Greensboro will be pub- 
lished in full in the April number of the JourNAL. 
Suffice it to say, if they can be put into opera- 
tion—and there is no valid reason why they should 
not be—the most progressive step of a generation will 
have been taken by the colleges of North Carolina. 


The North Carolina College Conference at its March 
meeting at Greensboro did a number of things that 
will redound to the glory of higher education in North 
Carolina. It was indeed a most significant meeting. 
A full account of it will appear in our April number. 


The High School Journal is deeply indebted to the 
college presidents of North Carolina for the articles 
which make up the contents of this number. All of 
them were asked to contribute, and how generously 
they responded to the invitation is attested by the fact 
that twenty-five of the thirty-two complied with the 
request. We wish that the remaining seven had been 
like-minded, for we had hoped to have every insti- 
tution represented. 


Eleven of the colleges of North Carolina are now 
rated by the State Department of Education as Class 
A. These are: the University, Trinity, Davidson, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina College for Women, 
Meredith, Greensboro College, Guilford, Salem, Elon, 
and Lenoir. The first six of these are members of 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HE SECOND annual meeting of the teachers of 

classics in schools and colleges of the South 
will take place in Atlanta, Georgia, April 27-29, 1922. 
Grand Opera week in Atlanta is April 24-29, and the 
date was purposely chosen by the Council in order that 
teachers attending the meeting might at the same time 
avail themselves of the opportunity of hearing the 
Opera. The evenings will for this reason be left 
open. The program promises to be one of unusual 
interest. It will include papers relating both to school 
and to college subjects and problems. A preliminary 
program will be distributed later and will contain a 
statement of hotel rates and accommodations. Emory 
University will be the host of the Association. Com- 
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munications concerning the meeting should be ad- 
dressed to the President, George Howe, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., or to the secretary, E. L. Green, Columbia, S. C. 


A BIT OF JUVENAL 


LINE of the satirist Juvenal, which used to be 
quoted often, runs like this: “Pone seram, co- 
hibe-” “Sed quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” 

Of this a translation, not quite literal, but in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Latin, may be attempted: 
“Put on a lock. Guard it.” “Yes, but who will watch 
the watchmen ?” 


LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


ie AN ARTICLE printed by the Greensboro Daily 
News Col. Edward M. House made the interesting 
suggestion that, owing to difficulties which have arisen 
in recent nternational conferences because of the del- 
egates’ ignorance of each other’s language, an inter- 
national language is needed, and that it should be 
Esperanto or Latin. “Esperanto has the advantage 
of simplicity and freedom from national entangle- 
ments * * * Medieval Latin, many educators 
believe, is the most practical language to adopt be- 
cause it is already known and taught throughout the 
world. * * * Today most statesmen, teachers, 
scientists learn without difficulty the language ih its 
simplified form, while it is already the language of 
speech, written communication, and record of the 
church of Rome.” 

It has been interesting to notice at the time of the 
election of the pope how many Latin phrases have 
been quoted in the newspapers, though the reporters 
or compositors of them have evidently not always been 
students of that tongue. During the inauguration 
ceremonies one of the officials, burning a piece of 
oiled hemp, chanted befo.e the pope, “Pater Sancte ; 
sic transit gloria mundi.” This appeared in print with 

(Continued on page 79) 


GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 65) 


of influence. A large proportion of its students have 
engaged in teaching, and in this field many have won 
distinction for efficiency. Some have gone into mis- 
sion fields, many others have been prominently asso- 
ciated with the various interests of the church and have 
given themselves to social welfare activities. The 
larger number have given themselves to the important 
work of home building. 

Greensboro College has made no surrender of edu- 


cational ideals, no compromise in cultural standards, 
that patronage be obtained. 

All of the resident students except three are now 
enrolled as regular students, an increase of nearly five- 
fold over the number of regular students enrolled in 
1912-1913, when Greensboro College began to give the 
bachelor’s degree. During each of the last two years 
about one hundred students are estimated to have been 
turned away on account of lack of room. The indi- 
cations are that the number of students who will attend 
Greensboro College will continue to be limited by the 
provisions that can be made for such attendance. 

The high character of the intellectual advantages of 
Greensboro College is no more marked than the advan- 
tages offered by the religious and home atmosphere 
pervading its academic life. 

A vital interest is taken in athletics. During two 
recent years the Greensboro College representation won 
the tennis championship at the college Young Women’s 
Christian Association Conference at Blue Ridge, N. C., 
where a hundred leading colleges of the South for 
young women were represented. 

A substantial democratic spirit pervades the student 
body of Greensboro College. 

One of the outstanding features of the college is the 
splendid codperation of its faculty and student body. 
A strongly organized student government is main- 
tained, but always under the control of the adminis 
tration. 

The fact that Greensboro College is a small college 
brings about the desirable condition that the classes 
are all taught by professors, and that the students have 
individual access to the teachers. 

In the department of English the theme work is done 
by the regular professors. In all departments the 
laboratory courses are also taught by the professors. 
The library is well selected and adapted to the needs 
of the various departments. Instruction is given in 
the fundamental principles of the use of the library. 

The college plant, including endowment, is estimated 
to be worth about three fourths of a million dollars. 
The plant consists of a campus of twenty-three acres, 
on which are located the main building and two modern 
dormitories. Adjoining the campus are five other 
buildings, the property of the college. Two of these 
buildings are used for dormitories, one for president’s 
home, one temporarily for music building, and the 
Odell Memorial in process of completion, to be used 
as auditorium and music conservatory. Greensboro 
College is located in the geographical center of the 
state, and North Carolina is regarded by educational 
authority as occupying a strategic position among the 
educational forces of the nation. 
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FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT C. G. VARDELL 
Red Springs, N. C. 


first of all in Service to church, state and coun- 
try. The aim of the institution is the carefully 
developed and thoroughly educated Christian wo- 
man—prepared to do her life work successfully in the 
home, the school room or wherever duty may call her. 


\LORA MACDONALD COLLEGE believes 


making and teaching heading the list. Nine of them 


are “On the Firing Line” in the foreign mission field. 

Flora Macdonald has grown from an_ institution 
with 6 teachers in 1896 to one with 30 teachers in 1922. 
From 40 boarders in 1896 to 300 in 1922. From 4 
states represented in 1896 to 11 states and 2 foreign 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


What Sir Alexander Macdonald, the “Chieftain of 
Skye,” gave to the Scottish heroine Flora when he sent 
her for three years to an Edinburgh school—this 
American institution is doing for young women who 
are fitting themselves for useful lives and helpful 
service. 

Flora Macdonald has a decided advantage in being 
a small college. The students in the class are few, 
the instruction is individual. The young woman of 
good native ability can be more certainly stimulated 
to her best attainments. More students have an oppor- 
tunity of developing leadership and responsibility and 
the life is more democratic. 

Flora Macdonald with a record of twenty-five years 
shows effective work of the hhighest degree. In that 
period almost 3000 girls have gone out into the world. 
They may be found in 30 states and in 5 foreign coun- 
tries. They are engaged in 60 occupations with home 


countries in 1922. 

Flora Macdonald students believe in the democracy 
of Service. A goodly proportion of them are partly 
paying their way through college—by work in the 
college dining room—the laundry—the book store and 
other activities. Coupled with service is the spirit of 
giving—resulting in generous personal contributions 
to the church causes, the Y. W. C. A., and other secu- 
lar and religious objects. 

llora Macdonald College perpetuates the brave 
spirit of the Scottish heroine and teaches the lessons 
of sacrifice—loyalty and service. 

A. M. Scales, a son of the State University and 
leader in the great forward educational movement in 
the state, says of this institution: “More remarkable 
than all is the Spirit of the college. You will have to 
go to Flora Macdonald to appreciate this. In my 
opinion no college in America is doing a finer work.” 
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ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT H. S. HILLEY 
Wilson, N. C. 


institution located at Wilson, the strategic 
center of the eastern Carolina section, which 
it has largely served. In its twenty years of history 
it has continually tried to turn into the life of the 
state thoroughly trained and equipped men and women. 
It was the belief of its founders that to accomplish 
its work there was no need of large numbers of stu- 
dents nor an indefinite multiplication of courses of 
instruction. The instruction offered is confined to 
that leading to the bachelor’s degree, and is based on 
graduation from a four-year high school course. The 
college has never graduated large numbers, but those 
who have finished its course have done well in their 
chosen work or in further training in higher educa- 
tional institutions. 
The equipment of the college for the courses offered 
has been adequate. Efforts are now being made to 


. TLANTIC Christian College is a coéducational 


impove materially the laboratory and library equip- 
ment. In addition to the regular courses leading to the 
degree of A.B. students may elect courses in piano, 


voice or expression for which credit will be given. 


A matter of pride to the college has been its faculty. 
Dr. H. ). Pritchard, president of the American Coun- 
cil of Church Board of Education, said after a recent 
visit to the college, “It has.a strong faculty, an excep- 
tional faculty for a school of its size.” We believe 
this to be true and in point of training and experience 
the faculty will compare favorably with schools of 
our class. 

One of the college’s greatest assets we number as 
the personal contacts which the members of the fac- 
ulty are able to maintain with the students. Such 
personal contacts with their bearing on personal lives 
and problems and on the cultural aspects of college 
life are able to be kept up only because of the fact 
that Atlantic Christian College is a small college. The 
activities which students usually maintain, athletics, 
social groups, literary societies, publications, etc., are 
found here with the further advantage that every stu- 
dent has greater opportunity to play some important 
part and to develop his sense of leadership. Many of 
the students take advantage of the opportunities each 


GIRLS’ DORMITORY---ATLANTIC CHRISTAN COLLEGE 
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year, both in the college and in the town, to earn a 
part or all of their way through college. 

Advantages of the kind we have been naming appeal 
greatly, as is shown by the fact that our college enroll- 
ment has almost doubled in the last two years. It is 
the constant endeavor of the faculty that even in such 
increase of numbers we should not lose sight of what 
is after all the highest task of the college. 

For while it is our desire to offer the best possible 
training mentally and socially we are especially eager 
to strengthen character. The college was founded and 


controlled by the Disciples of Christ in the Carolinas. 
It is not their purpose that the college should be sec- 
tarian, but they do earnestly wish that it be Christian 
in its atmosphere and in its influence on its students. 

In short, our aim is a small college, thoroughly 
equipped and manned by a well trained corps of teach- 
ers which shall give to all thorough training, not in 
subject matter alone, but in those finer values of cul- 
ture and life which we call Christian. To students 
who seek such training, the doors of Atlantic Chris- 
tian College are open. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT O. W. KREINHEDER 
Conover, N. C. 


fifteen educational institutions owned and con- 
ducted by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and other states in various parts of 
the United States, in Canada, and in South America. 
The location of the institution at an elevation of about 
1,200 feet in the foothills of the beautiful and bracing 


C ONCORDIA College, Conover, N. C., is one of 


“ous physical, mental, and moral development of the 
student. 

The main college building occupies an elevated site 
within the town limits. It is a two-story frame build- 
ing containing the auditorium, the library, and the 
chemical anl physical laboratory, on the ground 
floor, and lecture-rooms, on the second floor. To the 


DORMITORY AND RECITATION HALL—CONCORDIA COLLEGE 


mountains of Western North Carolina is a very health- 
ful one, and its accessibility from every direction by 
means of the Asheville division of the Southern Rail- 
road is most satisfactory. The proximity of a number 
of thriving towns and cities, such as Newton and Hick- 
ory, furnishes sufficient opportunities and diversions 
without unnecessarily taxing the healthy and harmoni- 


right of the college building stands the dormitory for 
boys, a brick structure containing sixteen rooms. To 
the left stands the new building, which, besides pro- 
viding bedrooms, study-rooms, and a music-room for 
girls, contains a large dining-hall for all boarding stu- 
dents. The class-rooms, the library, and the labora- 
tories are well equipped, and annual appropriations 
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are made for increasing the equipment. The campus 
contains seven acres of grove. 

The religious teaching in the school is strictly in 
agreement with the confessions of the Lutheran 
church, and the discipline exercised is, therefore, 
thoroughly Christian 

The primary scope of Concordia College is the 
classical preparation of young men intending to pur- 
sue theological studies with the purpose of entering 
the ministerial service of the church. Nevertheless, 
the courses are so arranged as to prepare, directly or 
indirectly, for other occupations and professions, and 
the various departments are open to students of both 
sexes. Only two years of standard college work are 
offered. In the past, with but few exceptions, the stu- 


dents admitted to the college department have been 
graduates of the high school department connected 
with the institution. However, the college depart- 
ment is open to all students who have the required 
number of units to their credit. The entrance 
requirements for admission to the college without 
examination are fifteen units secured by gradu- 
ation from a four-year accredited school. <A 
liberal arts course, a scientific course, a normal 
course, also courses in piano and voice are offered. 
The institution will appeal to parents who de- 
sire a liberal education for their children, and who 
prefer a college where the classes are comparatively 
small and were the discipline exercised is thoroughly 
Christian. 


CHOWAN COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT PRESTON S. VANN 
Murfreesboro, N. C. 


leading to the degrees of A. B. and B. S., 
for women, issuing diplomas to graduates in 
piano, violin, voice, art, expression, and home eco- 
nomics. Offers especially strong courses in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and botany. A faculty of grad- 


. COLLEGE offering four year literary courses 


uates from standard colleges and universities. The 
buildings are steam-heated and modern in equipment. 
Excellent library. All pianos are new. Large reading 
room, supplied with current magazines and news- 
papers. Two new, large society halls. The interior 
decorations of the administration building, especially, 


CHOWAN COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING—ERECTED IN 1848 
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are not excelled in any college in North Carolina. 

Chowan College was founded and chartered in 1848 
by the Baptists of Eastern North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, who felt the urgent need of a school of higher 
education and liberal culture for their young women. 
They accordingly erected and furnished a beautiful 
and commodious brick building, four stories high, 
which will stand as an honor to the liberality and artis- 
tic taste of its founders. Later, other buildings were 
added. The school began at once to supply, in an 
efficient manner, the great need of the state. Able 
and well-trained teachers were attracted to its chairs, 
students flocked to its halls. Its doors were not even 
closed during the war between the states. This 
pioneer in the education of women became the boast 
and glory of the Old North State. It has graduated 
hundreds of women, many of whom have either be- 
come prominent themselves or become the wives and 
mothers of men who have distinguished themselves 
in the history of the state. 

Chowan College is located at Murfreesboro, N. C., 
Hertford County. It is reached by automobile by a 
thirty-minute drive from Tunis, a station on the 
Coast Line between Rocky Mount and Norfolk, or 
from Conway, a station on the Seaboard between Boy- 


APPALACHIAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


By PRESIDENT B. B. DOUGHERTY 


kins, Virginia, and Kelford, North Carolina, by a 
twelve-minute drive by automobile. The state high- 
way from Weldon runs right through Murfreesboro 
on to Winton, Gatesville, and crossing the Dismal 
Swamp, leads on to Elizabeth City. When this high- 
way is completed from Winton to Elizabeth City, the 
college can easily be reached from Elizabeth City by 
automobile within less than two hours’ drive. The 
students are transported between the college and the 
stations free of charge. The college location consists 
of a fifty-acre site, thoroughly drained. A fifteen-acre 
campus, beautiful old shade trees, and attractive walks. 
A large athletic field well equipped for outdoor exercise. 

Chowan College, for seventy-three years, has served 
well in the education of the women of this state and 
others. The alumnae are found from the capital 
throughout every county in the state, in thousands of 
homes and positions of honor, service in churches, 
schools, and various other professions. The graduates 
especially make good in the teaching profession. Plans 
are now being made to erect a new auditorium, gym- 
nasium, and swimming pool by the opening of the 
fall term, and to increase the number of class rooms 
by four; and to arrange for more dormitory space. 
The president is Preston S. Vann. 


Boone, N. C. 


Boone by D. D. Dougherty, a graduate of Wake 

Forest College, and B. B. Dougherty, a graduate 
of the University. The building cost $3,000. Many 
public school teachers from the surrounding counties 
attended the school. B. B. Dougherty while at the 
University conceived the idea of a system of normal 
schools for North Carolina. In 1899, and in 1901, he 


[ 1899, Watauga Academy was organized at 


presented his plans to the legislature for ten normal * 


schools, but met defeat. In 1903, he went over his 
scheme with Mr. W. C. Newland of Lenoir, later the 
distinguished lieutenant-governor of the state. 

After hearing Mr. Dougherty, Mr. Newland said: 
“Well, ‘Blan,’ I feel that you are right. I will intro- 
duce your bill, but I will not promise to succeed in 
passing it.” The bill at this time provided for only 
the Appalachian Training School. It carried appro- 
priations of $3,000 for maintenance and $1,500 for a 
building, when a like amount was raised by private 
subscription. Capt. E. F. Lovill and B. B. Dougherty 
appeared before the Committee on Education of the 


House. They argued that to build a system of public 
schools, worthy of the state, we must have trained 
teachers. The state could not have trained teachers 
without institutions. North Carolina had no such in- 
stitutions. The $3,000 was cut by the committee to 
$2,000, and the bill approved was sent to the house, 
where Mr. Newland made the speech of his life in its 
defense. With heavy opposition both in the house 
and in the senate, it finally became a law. The acad- 
emy was taken out, and the school was organized as 
a state institution, by electing Capt. E. F. Lovill, 
chairman of the board of trustees; B. B. Dougherty, 
superintendent; D. D. Dougherty, principal; W. C. 
Coffey, treasurer. Money was collected by B. B. 
Dougherty for the buildings in every state east of the 
Mississippi. No changes were ever made in the orga- 
nization until the death of Mr. Coffey—1920. 

In 1921, the schooi was reérganized. It now gives 
a full four-year high school course, and two years 
of normal work, based upon high school graduation.. 
The state appropriates $50,000 for maintenence, and 
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gave last year more than $100,000 for improvements 
of the plant, now valued at $500,000. 

The school runs forty-eight weeks in a year. It is 
building a strong clientele throughout the state. In 
the winter, it serves the west; in the summer the far- 
away east. The entire northwest points to it with 


pride. Capt. E. F. Lovill is chairman of the board 
of trustees. B. B. Dougherty is president of the 
school. D. D. Dougherty is business manager. A 
strong teacher is at the head of every department. The 
school now takes rank and standing among the best 
in the country. 


ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


By PRESIDENT JOHN E. CALFEE 
Asheville, N. C. 


VHE ASHEVILLE Normal and Associated 
Schools consists of four schools situated on 
two campuses. The Normal, Home and 

Training Schools occupy a 35-acre campus in the city 

of Asheville. The Farm-Life School for boys is 

located on a 640-acre farm in the Swannanoa valley, 
ten miles from Asheville. 
The schools have in all 24 buildings. During the 

- academic year, the student enrollment is 450, with a 


cial emphasis is placed upon the preparation necessary 
for teaching in country schools. In connection with 
the Normal, a high school course is offered for those 
who have not made sufficient preparation for taking 
Normal courses. 


The Normal, in addition to academic instruction, 
offers courses in housewifery, weaving, manual 
training, toy-making, practical banking, store man- 
agement, and home management. The seniors live 


ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS—MAIN DORMITORY 


faculty of 50 teachers and institutional managers. In 
the summer session, the student body numbers ap- 
proximately 900. 


The Normal proper offers two two-year courses of 
instruction for young women who have completed a 
standard high school. One course prepares teachers 
for grammar grade and junior high school work. 
The other course prepares teachers for home eco- 
nomics work,—either domestic science or domestic 
art,—in the elementary and in the high school. Spe- 


in cottages, in groups of seven girls with a house- 
mother ; and plan their meals on a daily cost basis of 
27 cents per person. Each cottage has a garden, owns 
a cow, and operates on a budget plan. 

The home school carries two years of high school 
instruction and offers courses in home-making for 
those who will not be able to take a full high school 
course. 

A training school of six grades is conducted in 
connection with the Normal for practice teaching for 
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the seniors and demonstration work for the faculty 
of the Normal School. 

Farm school consists of seven forms, the highest 
being the tenth grade. The boys pursue courses in 
agriculture, dairying, poultrying, truck-farming in 
the class-room, and follow up the book information 
with first-hand experience, working upon the farm and 
managing individual projects that give a knowledge 


of every phase of farm life. In addition to vocational 
instruction, strong courses are offered in English, his- 
tory, mathematics, music, drawing and other vital 
subjects. 

The first branch of the school was established in 
1887. The total number graduates now, from the con- 
solidated schools, is 1,509. Something like 700 students 
were turned away for lack of room last September. 


LENOIR COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT J. C. PEERY 
Hickory, N. C. 


HE BEGINNINGS of Lenoir College date 
: from the year 1875. Operated first as a high 
school, it was, in 1881, chartered as a college 
under the name of Concordia College, located at Con- 
over, N. C. The site now occupied by the college at 
Hickory, N. C., was given by Colonel Walter Lenoir 
in 1890, and the institution was given the name Lenoir 
College in recognition of this gift of Colonel Lenoir 
and in his honor. 
Lenoir College was incorporated January 4, 1892, 
and the Rev. R. A. Yoder, D.D., became the first 
president and served until 1901, when Prof. R. L. 


Fritz, D.D., was elected president. Under Prof. Fritz’ 
administration the material equipment was greatly in- 
creased, and a name and place were won for Lenoir 
College among the colleges of the state and of the 
country. 
Since 1915 the college has been rated by the state 
admitted without examination to graduate work in the 
University of North Carolina and other universities. 
SInce 1915 the college has been rated by the state 
authorities as one of the A grade colleges of the state. 
In 1919 President Fritz resigned, and was succeeded 
by John C. Peery. During the first two years of the 


LENOIR COLLEGE 
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latter's administration attention has been given chiefly 
to strengthening the faculty, until Lenoir now has an 
unusually strong corps of teachers. Nearly half (44 
per cent.) of the regular professors have the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from such institutions as the 
University of Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. All have done graduate work in leading uni- 
versities. 

During these two years the enrollment has greatly 
increased. Through major groups of electives special 
opportunity for study is offered in English, mathe- 
matics, education, history, economics, the foreign 
languages, and the sciences. The college offers such 
courses as are needed for special preparation for the 


study of the learned professions. 

The material assets of the college consist of a beau- 
tiful campus of eighteen acres, five buildings, including 
a modern science building with modern equipment, 
and an endowment of $350,000. 

Beginning in 1923 an extensive building campaign 
will be inaugurated. It is planned to double the present 
number of buildings, and to increase the endowment 
to $1,000,000. 

At Lenoir College each student receives his instruc- 
tion under specialists, the heads of departments; in- 
struction proceeds from a Christian standpoint and is 
in harmony with Christian truth throughout; the in- 
fluence and environment are positively Christian. 


OXFORD COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT F. P. HOBGOOD 
Oxford, N. C. 


OUNDED in 1850 Oxford College has had an 
uninterrupted career of usefulness and is now 
in a more prosperous condition than ever. 

Four buildings of modern construction and conven- 
iences stand on a beautiful campus of several acres 
within the corporate limits of the town, which with 


its asphalt streets and granolithic sidewalks, its hand- 
some residences and well kept lawns is regarded as 
one of the prettiest towns in all the land. 


COURSES OFFERED 


A High School Course of Four Years 
Designed to prepare for the College classes girls 
who have not had sufficient preparation to enter 
these. 


A College Course of Three Years 
Based on 15 standard units from accredited high 


schools. A College Course of Two Years 


Of the same requirements of 15 units as for the 
three-year course. This two-year course is the 
course of the standard junior college and is designed 
to prepare girls to enter junior class of standard 
colleges and universities. 

A One Year College Course 

On 15 units-designed to prepare for teaching the 

grammar grades of the public schools. 


Vocational Courses 


Pedagogy, home economics, commercial, fine arts, 
expression, music, (piano, violin, voice.) 


OXFORD COLLEGE 
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SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


By REV. WARREN W. WAY 


Y FIRST word shall be one of grateful 

acknowledgment for the chance to stress 

certain leading ideas in what seems to me 
a desirable policy for the future of Saint Mary’s 
School. 

Saint Mary’s is a junior college. In our case junior 
college means a high school of four years and two 
years of collegiate character. My own conviction is 
that our best wisdom is to adhere to this scheme; 
certainly for the present, and especially with regard 
to our two years of college work. The junior college 
It needs neither apology nor defense. 
The advantages of the junior college are manifest 
enough upon a mere setting them out in words. Two 


has a place. 


main considerations appeal with great force to many 
parents and students. The junior college of the best 
type offers a plan of education possible to many who 
because of limited finances cannot send their daughters 
to a standard four-year college. To the junior college 
they turn on the principle that half a loaf is better than 
none. Again of those parents and students too that 
could afford both time and money for the sober pursuit 
of learning through four years of college life there 
are some, and they are not few, who feel unwilling 
to do so, but are willing to put in two years of sus- 
tained endeavor to improve upon the education given 
in a good high school. It is said that a little knowledge 


is a dangerous thing. Perhaps they feel that too much 


Raleigh, N. C. 


LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


knowledge is also a dangerous thing or a weariness to 
the flesh. To these also the junior college offers the 
desired opportunity. 

Another weighty reason in the minds of many 
parents keenly concerned for their daughters’ welfare 
is that in the junior college a more homelike atmos- 
phere is found and a greater protection thrown around 


a young student. They feel that it is better for the 
girl still in her teens to gain two years of study, of 
discipline, of responsibility, and two years of added 
age before passing out into the wide freedom of col- 
lege life. Because of these considerations and perhaps 
others, singly or in combination, the junior college 
seems to have come to stay, and not only to stay, but 
to flourish. 

If the foregoing argument is sound it would seem 
wise to seek for the finest possible development for 
Saint Mary’s School as a junior college. We think 
indeed that we may feel a pardonable pride in the 
present condition, character and reputation of the 
school, the chief share of which is due to the labors 
and influence of men and women who have passed to 
their eternal rest, or passed from the present scene. 
And yet the sense of gatitude for the past and a meas- 
ure of pride in the present need not and must not 
debar us from dreams, ambitions, and plans for a yet 
brighter future. 


By PRESIDENT L. S. MASSEY 


HEN THE TOWN of Louisburg was origi- 
nally planned in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, not many years after the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted, a plot 
of land, containing twenty-four acres, was set apart 
for educational purposes. Through the centre of this 
plot runs the Main Street of the town, dividing it into 
two parts of twelve acres each. On one of these plots 
Louisburg College now stands; and with little inter- 
mission since 1802 educational work under some aus- 
pices has been carried on there. For the greater part 
of the time it has been done by private enterprise but 
for a great many years the work has been done in 
affiliation with the Methodist Church. It was not, 
however, until 1907 that the property came through 


Louisburg, N. C. 


the gift of Mr. B. N. Duke into the actual possession 
of the Methodist Church. 

It is now organized as a junior college, offering 
literary courses covering the four years of high 
school work and two years of genuine college work. 
It also offers special courses in music, art, expression, 
home economics and business. Its buildings are 
equipped with modern conveniences, including running 
water, electric lights and steam heat. Teachers are 
selected with reference both to character and scholar- 
ship. Every possible effort is made to make the work 
thorough as far as it goes. It is accredited by the 


State Education Department, and our graduates are 
granted certificates for teaching in the public schools 
of the state without examination. 
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Louisburg College is operated under the auspices 
of the North Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and it aims to give a dis- 
tinctively and positively Christian education. It recog- 
nizes the fact that this must mean genuineness and 
thoroughness in its educational standards. It does not 
believe in allowing the standards of scholarship to fall 
below the level which its curriculum indicates. At 
the same time it believes that the character of the 
student is even more important than her scholarship, 
and that the Christian religion is essential to the high- 
est type of character. It is therefore the constant aim of 
the institution to produce and maintain such influences 
and conditions of life within the ranks of the student 
body as will help to enthrone the living Christ in their 
lives. This is not attenypted so much by pious “preach- 
ments” to the students as by examples of worthy liv- 
ing and the specific teaching of the word of God. 

Louisburg College is not so large but that each stu- 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE 


dent gets the individual touch of the teachers. For 
students of the age usually attend institutions of this 
kind, we believe that this is a very important con- 
sideration. One cannot lose herself in the crowd here, 
but her individual needs are looked after both in the 
matter of instruction and conduct. 

Louisburg College has ever put its charges within 
the reach of the moderate liver. Board and tuition 
are figured as low as is possible to meet necessary ex- 
penses under existing conditions. We do not prescribe 
a uniform for the girls to wear, but extravagance in 
dress is discouraged. The purpose of the institution 
is to serve, and we wish to put our service within 
the reach of every worthy girl. 

Our graduates are found in all parts of the state, 
and in other states, but the larger number have come 
from the middle and eastern sections of this state. 
They are our best advertisement. We aim at the best, 
and the results justify our efforts. 


By PRESIDENT M. T. HINSHAW 
Rutherford College, N.C. 


class of institutions designated as junior col- 

leges. Its origins antedates by several years the 
Civil War. It was conducted as a private school by 
its great founder, Dr. R. L. Abernethy, until the year 
1900, when it passed into the hands of the Western 
North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. It is located in the foot-hills of 
Western North Carolina, midway between Hickory 
and Morganton. The natural advantages of Ruther- 
ford College are unsurpassed. 

When the school passed into the management of the 
Methodist Church, it did not change its original pur- 
pose, its highest aim today is to promote wholesome 
learning and develop the best possible citizenship, 
especially does it strive to open the door of opportunity 
to those of limited means. More than fifty per cent 
of the present attendance make a part or all of their 
expenses, or as they often express it—make their 
own way. The natural advantages and rural prices 
make it possible to give unusually low rates to our 
patrons. This fact attracts a host of our most earnest 
and purposeful, as well as talented, young people. 


R UTHERFORD COLLEGE belongs to the 


Since coming under church control, Rutherford Col- 
lege has developed a class of students which gives it 
the first place in this particular among the schools of 
its denomination. It is the large class of young men 
who attend Rutherford College for the purpose of pre- 
paring themselves for the Christian ministry. The 
class here is said to be the largest in Southern 
Methodism found outside the theological schools. This 
means that Rutherford is leading in the important 
work of training young men to do the important 
wor of preaching the Gospel, both at home and 
abroad. 

It is the earnest desire of those who direct the 
affairs of Rutherford College to join in the general 
efforts of the institutions of our country to raise the 
standard of education. To this end every effort is 
made to enlarge the physical equipments and to se- 
cure high standards of scholarship. Fifteen units are 
required to enter the college department. Students 
are required to present credentials from accredited 
schools, or take examinations. Everything practicable 
is being done to do high grade work, and to reach 
and maintain standards of high order. 
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DAVENPORT COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT J. B. CRAVEN 
Lenoir, N. C. 


AVENPORT COLLEGE for Young Women, 
located at Lenoir, is now the largest endowed 
Methodist woman’s college in North Carolina. 

It was established in 1855, and for over half a cen- 
tury has been furnishing Christian education of a high 
order to young women of North Carolina and of other 
states. Its patrons are among the most prominent and 
substantial of our citizenship—people who, like the 
authorities of the College, are uncompromising in their 
insistence upon the utmost achievement in all the aims 
of Christian education. Although Davenport is a de- 
nominational institution, it is not narrowly sectarian. 
Being mainly interested always in educating its stu- 
dents for the greatest usefulness in later life, it seeks 
to teach the unrestricted truth and to give the student 
the broadest possible preparation for a happy and use- 
ful life. 

The College has enjoyed the favor of able bene- 
factors, and has a larger income—on a per capita basis 
of student registration and exclusive of student fees 
and boarding accounts—than any other denominational 
woman’s college in North Carolina. 

The work at Davenport includes seven years of train- 
ing—a complete four-year high-school course, and 


three years of college work. The charter of the Col- 


lege grants the full privilege of conferring degrees of 
any kind; and preparations are now being made to 
extend the work in the College to a complete four- 
year course and to confer bachelor of arts degrees upon 
our graduates. At present, however, our curricula em- 
braces three years of college work, equivalent to fresh- 
man, sopohomore, and juniors years in a standard A- 
grade college or university, in addition to our complete 
high-school course. It is the policy of the administra- 
tion to give a limited amount of work throughly, rather 
thany many extended courses of study superficially. 

The College offers courses in both fine and liberal 
arts, and in addition to the regular literary work it has 
departments of music, domestic art and science, and 
business training. 

Davenport is an all-round good college, and for 
many reasons commends itself to thinking people. It 
is not unreasonably expensive ; the young woman here 
can be properly educated without an extravagant out- 
lay. It is a home-like institution, thoroughly demo- 


‘cratic, where students are judged by the standard of 


merit only. It is delightfully situated in a region fam- 
ous for its climate and its picturesque scenery. And 
above all, Davenport maintains at any cost a high stan- 
dard of scholarship. 


DAVENPORT 


COLLEGE 
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PEACE INSTITUTE 


By PRESIDENT MARY O. GRAHAM 
Raleigh, N. C. 


N the past few months Peace Institute has been 
officially investigated by an expert in college 
standards and attainments. The authorities at 
Peace desired this investigation as they wished help 
from the outside as well as from their own counsel. 
The courses of study are planned to meet the re- 
quirements of a junior college with four years pre- 
paratory work. <A student wishing to prepare for 
entrance to a fouryear college may be prepared at 
Peace by diploma courses in piano, voice, art, and 
expression, courses so planned that they rank in value 
of requirements with the academic courses. 


To quote from the report: “In all respects the insti- 
tution seems to be living fully up to its promises and 
advertisements: as set forth in its catalogue, and if 
anything, to be exceeding these. Its claims are de- 
cidedly modest in comparison with its performance. 

“The fact that old records are available for thirty 
years back, indicates that it has been administered by 
those who have had definite ideas of educational ideals. 
Of the present administration, unusual ability has 
been shown in the selection of teachers and in the 
general administration. The school has an excellent 
faculty and a fine body of students.” 

The report goes on to answer definite questions sup- 
porting the above statements. 

The student life at Peace is one of the best phases 
of the work there. Student government with faculty 
control develops a fine student conscience and gives 
training in community civics. Th social life is one 
of its most delightful features, since it is regarded 
as a necessary asset to a young woman’s education. 

The school gives its students physical care with 


expert supervision. The training, the play spirit, the 
competition, the enjoyment of out-door sports, and 


the foundation of good health are all enjoyed in the 
well-balanced program of that department. 

Peace sees to give by its administration of the re- 
ligious life of the students, as well as by its curriculum 
and physical training, the ideals of good citizenship 
and the means of attaining these ideals, through relig- 
ious teaching of the necessary foundation for a well- 
rounded life. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 
(Continued from page 67) 


Peter for Pater, and both sic and transit for some 
reason were capitalized. The translation of it, how- 
ever, was given correctly enough: “Holy father, thus 
passes the glory of the world.” 


THE CAESAR REQUIREMENTS 


T WAS stated in this column last month that the 

University will accept for entrance the equivalent 
in Cicero of the four orations against Catiline. The 
same is true for Caesar. Variety in the reading may 
be gained by selecting for part of the text read sec- 
tions from books V to VII. In book V, for example, 
the regular rule that the Romans were always vic- 
torious will be found to be broken by the disastrous 
defeat of the legati Sabinus and Cotta, and the siege of 
the camp commanded by Cicero’s brother. The tale 
involves such incidents as the repeated attempt to 
get messengers in disguise through the enemies’ lines 
to Caesar, and the story of how news was brought to 
the resieged camp by trying a letter to a spear and 
hurling it over the ramparts of the camp. In book VII 
is the story of the revolt of Vercingetorix to free 
Gaul from Roman rule, and the great siege of Alesia. 
And other selections concerning the Germans’ and 
Gauls’ way of living may be profitably used.—G. A. H. 


DR. BUTLER ON THE CLASSICS 


R. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Presi- 

dent of Columbia University, in his recent an- 
nual report to the trustees proposes, according to the 
New York Times, “a revival of the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages and the ancient civilizations, and 
suggests that the University of Athens, codperating 
with select universities of other lands, might lead in 
this renaissance of the classics. He adds that ‘it is 
a very practical question how to repair the damage 
that has been done by growing neglect of the ancient 
classics for a generation past.’ ” 
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Trinity College Summer 


Director of Summer School 
College Station 


School 


Wednesday, June 21, to 
Thursday, August 3 


The Summer School intended 
primarily for teachers holding 
the higher certificates: superin- 
tendents, principals, high school 
teachers, and grammar grade 
teachers. 


Registration fee, $8.00. No 
tuition charges to teachers. En- 
rollment limited to 300. 


For detailed announcement 
address 


Durham, N. C 


GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


FOR THE HIGHER TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term, June 8 to July 18 
Second Term, July 19 to August 29 


More than 300 courses in twenty-six depart- 


ments giving college credit. 


Courses for mature students who cannot satisfy 


college entranee requirements. 


Special courses of preparing teachers for the 


high salaries of the Smith-Hughes work. 


Many courses for preparing teachers for critic 


teaching, supervision, Normal school work or ad- 
ministrative positions. 


Large, cool, shady campus for either work or 


play. 


Many free lectures at the open hour by men of 


national reputation . 


Here you will meet socially men and women 


from all cver the South, who are prominent in 
cducational affairs. The friendships formed in 
this way are of the greatest importance to the 
teacher. 

Write for catalog now. 


The University of North Carolina 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirty-Fifth Session, June 20-August 3, 1922 


Standard Courses. in the Regular Departments of the University. 

Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 
A Modern Department of Education offering numerous professional courses. 
Academic and Professional Courses of Elementary character for teachers 


who have not had previous professional training. 


High Class recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational 
character. Lectures by noted Thinkers and Writers. Musie Festival and Dra- 


matie Performances. 


Graduates of Accredited High Schools and Teachers Holding State Certifi- 


cates admitted without examination. 
Able Faculty—Moderate Expenses. 


Rooms may be reserved any time after February Ist upon receipt of $6.00 


for room rent for six weeks. 


Preliminary Announcement ready February 15th. Complete Announce- 


ment ready April Ist. 
For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Fifth Session, June 13-July 26, 1922 


The Summer School of the Asheville Normal is 
one of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 

844 Teachers from 18 states and territories at- 
tended the 1921 Summer Session. 

The Faculty will include regular teachers of the 
Asheville Normal, and 37 Heads of Departments 
from 19 Universities, Colleges, Teacher.’ Colleges, 
Normal and City Schools. 

One Hundred and Fifty-two courses for Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Grammar Grade and High School 
Teachers, Supervisors, Principals and Superinten- 
dents. 

The Campus is 2,250 feet above sea, surrounded by 
60 peaks 6,000 feet high. Mount Mitchell, the high- 
est, is only 18 miles away. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 


The Asheville Summer School offers teachers 
educational and recreational opportunities that are 
unsurpassed. 


Expenses moderate. Dormitory room and board, 
$40,00 for six weeks. All beds single. Rooms may 
be reserved now by forwarding $5.00 of this amount. 
Good board in private homes from $8.00 to $15.00 
per week. Registration fee is $10.00 for three 
courses; $15.00 for four. 


Reduced round trip fares to Asheville during 
summer. 


Write now for illustrated folder and complete 
catalog. 


Asheville, North Carolina 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, S.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. 


No Fees Unless Placed 


Continuous Enrollment in Three Offices 


NEW BOOKLET 


Edgerton Touring Co. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


M. T. Edgerton Miss Marie Edgerton 
President Sec.-Treas. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


1922 


2—Great Western Educational Tours—2 
personally conducted 
study—recreation—sight seeing 
June 19-August 19 
Ineluding University of California 


Summer School 
$350.00 


Second Tour 
July 24-August 19 


All necessary expenses guaranteed 


$300.00 


Address: 
Mrs. W. Leak Peace, Laurinburg, N. C. 
Miss Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk, Va. 
M. T. Edgerton, Supt., Andrews, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term, June 19-July 29 
Second Term, July 31-September 2 
Courses for Elementary Teachers 


Courses for High School Teachers 
Courses for College Credit 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University Year, the courses being the same in char- 
acter and credit value as in the other quarters of the 
year. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
summer work. 

The Master’s Degree may be obtained in three 
Summer Quarters. 

It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South 
and makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking broader 
scholarship and training, and wider social contacts, 
and to college students desiring to complete degree 
requirements. 

Attendance last Quarter, 2,429 from twenty-nine 
states and foreign countries. 

The most beautiful and unique campus in America. 

Accommodations at reasonable rates. Tuition for 
non-Virginia students $15 per term. 

Entertainments, Musie Festival, excursions. 

For illustrated folder and full announcement, 
write to 


CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Dean, 
University, Virginia 
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Sargent’s Handbook of A New Beginning Book in Spanish 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS of all classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 


Boys and Girls. A Compendium for Educators. A Guide 
Book for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice. Comparative Tables 


give the Relative Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, ete. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the / 

Year in education. Education Service Bureau will be glad By MARIA SOLANO 
to advise and write you intimately about any School or Beste 8 1 School 


Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars. 
Consultation by Appointment. Tth edition, 896 pp. $4 


postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. A book which is small in size, definite in 

PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass scope, thorough in treatment,—one which can 
be finished in a year. Pupils will not tire 
of it. 


Material which is fresh, free from monot- 


ony, full of charm for the pupils, and written 
Current Articles on Geography Teaching in a spirited style. Vivid but simple descrip- 
tions of Spanish scenes and Spanish life, 


The Psychology of teaching as applied to geography, is fascinat- 


ing to teachers of all subjects. The Social Science teacher, the interspersed with fables and folk tales. 
History teacher and others will find the articles in the Official ” “14, 
Organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers, a splendid Exercises, “cuestionarios,” and verb drills 
influence in their lives helping them to more efficient teaching of of the most modern type Excellent sradation 
chosen subjects while carrying a suggestion of the great honest § 

itdoor forces of nature Price of a full year’s subscription with freedom trom rigidity. 
(nine months) $2. A geography teacher for a total of $1.50 will 2 
be enrolled as a member of the national council and as a sub Beautifully illustrated with maps 

criber for one year. Join us in furthering better geography . - 


teaching while providing inspiration and pleasure for all teachers. and line drawings 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
Official organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers Silver, Burdett +] Company 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., Publishers 


Bost New York i 
2249 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, II. 


BEST HELPS for NEW and OLD TEACHERS 


Kingsley Outline Studies. {0 separate pamphlets. Hundreds of thousands sold. 20 cents cach. Send for 
detailed list. ‘‘Of untold value to the teacher of Euglish.’’—Brother Leo, (Sacred Heart, Coll. San Fran- 
cisco.) 

Kingsley English Texts: with Outline Study included. 12 titles. Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, 
Evangeline, Old Testament Episodes. King Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley, Lady of Lake, Burke’s Speech, 
Ancient Mariner, Vision of Sir Launfal, As You Like It. From 45 to 65 cents. 

Webber’s Handbook of Commercial English. Iva M. Webber. Adopted by Burdett College, the largest Business 
College in New England. Ineludes essentials and and omits superfluous matters. Cloth $1.00. 

Outlines of Civil Government, E. J. Clark. Cloth. $1.00. An up-to-date text-book for High Schools. 

Term Plan on Punctuation. By Callahan and Sternglanz. Paper. 15 cents. 

Grammar for Thinkers. By True Worthy White, M. A. The essenve of Grammer. Paper. 25 cents. 

Right at Hand Stories. By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer. A collection of short stories for dictation 
and reproduction. Cloth. 210 pages. 75 cents. 

School Plays. 3 Vols., viz., All’s True (a Literary Play); The Long Road to Tomorrow (for History Classes) ; 
A Girl’s Dream of Pictures (for Art Classes). Paper. 25 cents each. 

History Drill Cards. By Clara E. Parker. 65 cards containing questions and answers on U. S. History. Es- 
pecially valuable in reviewing for examinations. Price per set, 50 cents. 

Outline of Argument and Debate. By Theresa Wright Williams. 25 cents. 

Outlines of History, Latin, Algebra, Arithmetic Drills, Grammar. Send for circulars. 

Graphic Latin. A graphie presentation of the essentials of Latin Grammar. 50 cents. 

Loose Leaf Geography, Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, S. America, U. 8. 6 parts. 30 cents each part. 

Loose Leaf Community Civics, Elementary for Towns; Elementary for Cities; Advanced for High Schools. 3 
parts. 30 cents each part. 

These are fine examples of the Project Method. Send for circulars. 

THE MAGAZINE ‘‘EDUCATION’’ 42nd YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, 1921. 

‘*Edueation is appreciated every where.’’—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 

‘*\ magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, III. 

‘*Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’—Pres. Fauce, Brown Univ., R. I. 

‘<The finest sample of educational journalism on the American market today.’’—Dr. Wm. H. Thaler, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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ee. | CUENTOS Y LECTURAS 
EN CASTELLANO 
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A Few Titles 


Reading For English Classes 


Chubb: Stories of Authors. 

Gayley, Young, and Kurtz: English Poetry, Its Principles and 
Progress. 1} 

George: Chaucer to Arnold: Types of Literary Art. 

Herrick: English Readings for Commercial Classes. 

Neilson and Thorndike: A History of English Literature. 

Neihart: The Song of Hugh Glass. 

Riis: The Making of An American. 

Smith: Short Plays by Representative Authors. 


The Macmillan Pocket Classic Series containing 
nearly two hundred well-edited titles of English and 
American Classics at a uniform price, in uniform 
cloth binding. Many schools have adopted this series. 
Send for catalogue. 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Atlanta San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Chicago 


Use Your Spare Time 
Increase your efficiency by studying at home 
The University of North Carolina 


Offers Eighteen Courses by Mail 
ECONOMICS ENGLISH LATIN SOCIOLOGY 
EDUCATION HISTORY MATHEMATICS 


The University is particularly anxious to serve former students of the 
University and colleges who have been forced to give up study before re- 
ceiving the bachelor’s degree. The correspondence courses this year are 
adapted to the needs of such students and teachers. All courses offered 
count toward the A.B. Tell your friends about these courses. 


Write today for full information to 


BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Provide 


a Perfect System 


of 


Ventilation 


with 


Absolute Control 


of 
Light 


and 


Reduce the Cost 


of 


Construction 


The best proof of their 
practical value is in the 
universal, satisfaction 
they are giving in scores 
of schools. 


In the School Room? 


AUSTRALIZE 


YOUR NEW SCHOOL 


. 
se 


Eliminate 
Weights 
Weight Boxes 

Wide Mullions 


Chains 
Pulleys 


Sash Sockets 
Cleaner Bolts 
Adjustable 


Screws 


Practically All 


Interior Window 


Trim 


and 


All Window 


Trouble 


Writeifor School Catalogue 
which gives full particulars 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
309 FLATIRON BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 


What is More Important Than LIGHT and FRESH AIR 
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